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THE ANTIS. 


By Lurana W. Sheldon 

She was an Anti-Suffragist, from some- 
where up the State, 

Who thought it was her duty -to offset 
the coming fate, 

So, although she was a spinster, she 
went lecturing here and there 

On “Wife and Mother, Home and 
Child, the Nursery, and Prayer.” 





Another of the Antis—a mother of 
thirteen— 

Saw Votes for Women coming and 
stepped boldly on the scene; 

She packed her little carpetbag and 
went from Troy to Rome, 

Just preaching to creation that “A 


Woman’s Place is HOME!” 


And there was still another—with a 
husband meek as sand— 

She used to tell the neighbors ‘she 
could train him with one hand!” 

She said “he didn’t know as much as 
their old Texas mule,” 

But the text of all her lectures was, 
“Wives, Let Your Husbands 
Rule!” 


The next one was a widow who would 
gladly wed again; 

To her the weighty question was noi 
altogether plain; : 
But throughout her lengthy lecture all 

the subject matter ran 
That she wouldn’t vote for women, but 
she would vote for a MAN' 


The last had done the housework and 
the farmwork all her life, 

Although there was a farmer and she 
was this farmer’s wife. 

She’d churned and hayed and gar 
dened, paid the taxes, saved the 
farm— 

But she lectured on “The Comfort of 
a Man’s Protecting Arm!” 

—wN. Y. Times. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


In Austria, the Diet of the crown 
province of Krain has adopted a new 
suffrage law for the capital city, Lai- 
bach, which gives women the right to 


vote. They will be entitled to cast 
their ballots in person, and not by 
proxy. One odd limitation is, however, 


imposed on them. Henriette Herz- 
felder, who writes from Vienna to Jus 
Suffragii announcing the victory, adds: 


As a curiosity, we mention that a 
special time of day is allotted to the 
women for the exercise of their right 
to cast a ballot. Probably this pro- 
vision is intended to protect them from 
possible assaults of male voters. 


men voters need to be protected from 
assault while casting their ballots. In 
all our enfranchised States, the wo- 
men testify that they are treated at 
the polls with entire courtesy. A jus- 
tice of the Wyoming Supreme Court 
says that any man departing from this 
rule would incur personal danger— 
from the other men. 


In Italy, the Chamber of Deputies 
has given women engaged in trade 
the right to vote. The report in the 
press does not say for what officers, 
but it is probably for members of the 
trade councils or judges of trade dis- 
putes. This right had already been 
given to women in France and Bel- 
gium. . 


The vote on woman suffrage in the 
Massachusetts Legislature this year, 
including pairs, was 54 to 155. Last 
year, including pairs, it was 51 to 171. 
The last time before that, when the 
constitutional amendment was before 
the House, it received only 14 votes. 
Sc far as the legislative vote is any 
indication, we seem to be “inching 
along.” 


The Assembly Judiciary Committee 
in New York has reported against the 
submission of the woman suffrage 
constitutional amendment, but by the 
closest vote in history—seven to five. 
Last year there were only two votes 
in favor. 


Women are not prohibited from be- 
ing candidates for county school su- 
perintendents under the new primary 
law of California, according to a de- 
cision made by Superior Judge Peter 
Shields. The opinion was given on 
the application of Miss Minnie R. 
O'Neil, superintendent of the Sacra- 
mento county schools, who is a candi- 
date for re-election. The direct pri- 


mary law says that only qualified 












It was recess time in the House ¢ 
cussion on the woman suffrage Dill. 
were waiting for the elevator and wW 
threes, 

First Intelligent 
an suffrage bill?” 

Second I. R.: “I am.” 

First I. R.: “So am I. 
women vote if they want to. 


Representative: 


In fact, I 
I don 


right to vote if they want it and we 
tics. But I thought you opposed the 
Second I. R.: 
We all tossed up and mine fell for th 
tered. No more was heard. 
hard to determine. Men at the Stat 
on the matter say that no whole divi 
they should vote for or against wom 
do not deny, however, that some of th 
That is the most they will say. 


juvenile reformatory bill. Miss Butt 





electors may be candidates for public 
office, and it was thought might bar | 
Mrs. 
Gordon many years ago 
law making women eligible to all 
school offices. 


women out. Laura De Force 


secured a 


| 
} 
| 
| 
wa | 
Lady Constance Lytton, having | 
seen a few numbers of the Woman's 
Journal, has subscribed for two copies 
to be sent her regularly. She writes: 
“I think it a most interesting periodi- 
cal, and it is such a blessing that it 
is not too bulky or heavy to hold! 
The history of the shirtwaist-makers’ 
strike interested me most especially. 
The American women seem begin- 
ning to organize splendidly.” She 
also asks for certain back numbers of 
the paper. Some of these we are able 
to send her, and others we are not. 
Perhaps some one of our readers who 
does not file the Woman’s Journal 
will kindly mail her the issue of 
Jan. 29, 1910. The address is Lady 
Constance Lytton, Homewood, Kneb- 
worth, Herts, England. 


A member of the Massachusetts 
Legislature was heard to say that the 
members in his division tossed up a 
cent to decide how they should vote 
on the woman suffrage bill. This 


are held 
For it 


spect in which non-voters 
by some of our law-makers. 





the suffragists. 


much it amounts to, but there is no 


the discussion make one conclude that 
such a gamble on the part of at least 


inconsistent with their behavior. 





Men-in Austria must be very differ- 
ent from men in America if the wo- 





Emily Butt, both branches of the Mis- 





|remarkable mother. 


ought to be an eye-opener to the anti-| moralized 


suffragists as to the degree of re- |followed, had never accepted a bribe, 
he wished to bear testimony that he 


é ? who had never been offered a bribe 
was as insulting to the Antis as to | because bad 


men were instinctively 
afraid of him. I feel now the hot 
|chagrin. with which I recalled this 


statement during those early efforts 
It is not possible for the person who| of 
overheard the conversation to say how|joined to secure the passage of the 
first factory legislation. 
a = by the representatives of an informal 
getting round” the actual words of} :cociation of manufacturers that if 
the representatives, and observations|the residents of Hull-House would 
at the State House during the day of|drop 
shop bill, of which they knew noth- 
ing, certain business men would agree 
to give fifty thousand dollars within 
some of the legislators would not be|two years to be used for any of the 
philanthropic activities of the Settle- 
=p ment. 
Mainly through the efforts of Miss|that I was being offered a bribe, the 
shame was enormously increased by 
the memory of the statement. 
sissippi Legislature have passed a had befallen the daughter 


was allowed the privilege of the floor 
to explain the purpose of the meas- 
ure. This is the first time in the his- 
Mississippi Legislature 
opportunity has 


tory of the 
that 
granted 


such an been 


a woman during a working 


session of the House. | 


It has often been observed that a 
great man is generally the son of a 
It may be equal- 
ly true that a great woman is gen- 
erally the daughter of a remarkable 
father. Selma Lagerlof says that, as 
she journeyed to receive the $40,000 
Nobel prize, she was thinking all the 
way of her father and saying to him 
in her own mind, “How shall I ever 
pay my debt?’ Jane Addams in the 
American Magazine speaks of the 
great debt she owed to her father. 
His portrait strikingly resembles her, 
and his wise counsels and broad ideas 
helped to lay the foundations of her 
character. He was a man of abso- 
lute integrity. Miss Addams says: 

Of the many things written o* my 
father in that sad August in 
1881, when he died, the one I cared 
for most was written by an old po- 
litical friend of his who was then 
editor of a great Chicago daily. He 
wrote that, while there were doubt- 
less many members of the Illinois 
Legislature who, during the great 
contracts of the war time and the de- 
reconstruction days that 


personally had known but one man 


Illinois in which Hull-House 


I was told 


this nonsense about a sweat- 


As the fact broke upon me 











HEADS “THEY 
WIN, “TAILS \ 
THEY LOSE} 








TOSS OF COIN DECIDED VOTE ON SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 


of Representatives the day of the dis- 
Some eight or ten representatives 
ere talking in groups of twos and 


when the following conversation took place: 


“T hear you are voting for the wom- 


think that it’s only fair to let the 
’'t see what right we have to forbid it. 


But I don’t believe in women’s running. In fact, I would give them the 


yuld advise them to keep out of poli- 
bill.” 


“I do, but our division decided to leave it to the coin. 


e ayes.” 


The elevator had reached the first floor and the representatives scat- 


Just how much significance should be attached to the conversation is 


e House who have been interviewed 
sion could have decided whether 
an suffrage in any such way. They 
e representatives might have done so. 


father that such a thing could hap- 


pen to her?” 





Mrs. Ethel 
daughter of the Chief of Police in St. 
prevented a 
lynching the other day. Ante-election 
troubles in Wellston, a suburb of St. 
Louis, culminated in an attempt to 
lynch City Clerk Howard Butler, and 
the stoning of City Hall. A mob of 
several hundred, shouting their inten- 
tion of hanging Butler, pursued him 
to the City Hall, and were only re- 
strained from dragging him from his 
office by the courage of Mrs. Kearby. 
Undaunted by the threats from the 
crowd or by the shower of stones and 
bricks hurled at the building, she 
stood in the door and defied anyone 
to enter. She held her place until 
policemen arrived and dispersed the 
crowd. The Manchester (N. H.) 
Union says: “This is one of the best 
arguments for women’s suffrage that 
has come up for a long time, because 
the suffrage is supposed to be limited 
to the sex that does military and po- 
lice duty.” 


Kearby, the young 


Louis, is said to have 


COLLEGE AND WOMAN SUF- 

FRAGE. 
Lucy M. 
Professor Marion Whitney of Vassar 
were 
woman suffrage meeting, held recent- 
ly at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








Professor Salmon and 


speakers at an_ enthusiastic 


Miss L. M. Manning, a bright Aus 
tralian girl, who is junior bursar at 
Bryn Mawr, has been speaking in 
Baltimore for the suffrage societies. 
Miss Manning has had experience as 
an organizer in England, where she 
arranged some of the large suffrage 
demonstrations. 





The playlet, “How The Vote Was 
Won,” was recently given by young 
women of the University of Chicago, 
for the benefit of the Illinois Suffrage 
Association. Miss Harriet Grim, a 
university graduate, took a leading 
part, She is engaged in the suffrage 








What 
of my 


work as a speaker and organizer. 
F. M. A. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Miss Ella Wheeler Wilcox has just 
published a wonderfully stirring poem 
called “The Battle Hymn of the 
Women.” 


Miss Fanny Crosby, the blind poet 
and hymn writer, has celebrated her 
ninetieth birthday. She was born 
March 24, 1820, in Southeast, Putnam 
County, New York. “I have written 
several thousand hymns and am still 
at it,” said Miss Crosby in what she 
called a birthday interview. 


Miss Belle Kinney of Nashville, a 
former student of the Art Institute of 
Chicago, has signed a contract by 
which she is to receive $10,000 from 
the Confederate veterans for her de- 
sign for'a monument to the women of 
the Confederacy. A replica of the 
statue will be placed on the grounds 
of the capitol of each of the Confed- 
erate States. 


—_— 

Elizabeth Johnson, whose first 
novel, “The Game of the Golden Ball” 
(written in collaboration with Adrian 
Johnson, her uncle), will appear in 
April, is the daughter of ex-Mayor 
Tom L. Johnson of Cleveland. She is 
an ardent disciple of many of the 
municipal reforms which have made 
her father’s name so familiar to the 
American public. 


Mrs. Maud Wood Park and Miss 
Mabel E. Willard have reached Bur- 
their trip around the world. 
They send from Rangoon a picture 
postcard representing a 3urmese 
beauty, with the comment: “The Bur- 
ma girls are so pretty we have lost 
our hearts to them, and they are se 
independent that they are nearly 
ready for the Woman's Journal.” 


ma on 


Miss Roy Costelloe, of London, is 
a delegate to the National American 
W. S. A. She delivered her first ad- 
dress after her arrival in New York, 
on April 1, under the auspices of Mrs. 
O. H. P, Belmont, at the Wage Earn- 
ers’ League of the Political Equality 
Association. Miss Costelloe is a tall, 
handsome, typical English girl, experi- 
enced in making suffrage 
from tops of soap boxes and tails of 
She will give a practical talk 
at the National Convention on “Open 
Air Meetings and How They Are Con- 
ducted.” 


speeches 
carts. 
travel 


through the South with Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw. 


Later she is to 


Mrs. 
of Thomas Chisholm, last war chief 
of the Cherokees, and the mother of 
Senator Owen of Oklahoma, is now 
living quietly in Washington, D. C. 
Her memory reaches back to the days 
before the Cherokee nation migrated 
to the West, and her life has been 
one of varied interests and high ac- 
complishment. She educated herself 
and secured a teaching position in 
Fort Smith, Arkansas. There she 
first met Dr. Robert Latham Owen of 
Virginia, who was to become her hnus- 
band. He was a civil engineer. Af- 
ter several years he gave up his ardu 
ous work and settled in Lynchburg, 
Va. During the years of the Civil War 
they lived in Virginia, and Mrs. Owen 
labored diligently for the 
Left a widow and 
ished, she resumed teaching. 


Narcissa Owen, the daughter 


Southern 
cause. impover- 
An art- 
ist and musician of fine attainments, 
she made a good living. When her 
two sons were grown, she returned to 
the Indian Territory, where she held 
vested rights, and where for severa] 
years she taught in the schools. Her 
son, Senator Robert Latham Owen. 
became Indian agent and a lawyer of 
promise. Her other son, Dr. William 
O. Owen, became a surgeon in the 
army. Both believe in women having 
a voice in the affairs of the State. 
Mrs. Owen belongs to the Woman 
Suffrage Association and does her 
best to aid the cause. Although feel- 
ing somewhat the weight of her ad- 
vanced years, she is preparing her 
memoirs. She finds great solace in 
music, art and plant life. She paint- 
ed several pictures for the St. Louis 





Exposition, which were honored by 
the award of a gold medal. 
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A GLIMPSE OF MISS LAFOL- 
LETTE. 


Everyone who hears Miss Fola La- 
Follette read “Votes for Women” is 
delighted both with her reading and 
with the play. In it the women act 
upon the dogma that “a woman’s 
place is at home.” A certain man’s 
sisters, cousins and aunts, who have 
been earning their living in various 
ways, all throw up their jobs and de- 
scend upon him, declaring that they 
will stay at home, and demanding that 
he shall support them. His servants 
likewise desert him, saying that their 
home. He and his wife 
with consternation, and 
from being “Antis,” 


place is at 
are filled 
become 
suffragists. 

Follette has been 
during her stay in 
she found time to come out to Dor- 


Miss La very 


busy joston, but 
chester and make a call on the editor 
of the Woman's Journal. To a wom- 


an who had been “shut in” for more 


than four months, her visit was as re- 
freshing as a spring breeze, or as the 
Mayflowers she brought with her. 
With her blue eves twinkling, she 


gave a lively account of her amusing 


experiences in reading this play in 


different cities. Lately she gave it 


before the Pi Beta Phi Alumnae So- | 


rority in New York. Afterwards one 
gifted girl, a teacher, said to her, “I 
have been an Anti, but now I am a 
suffragist! for 1 am sure that that is 
just how my brother would feel if I 
were to ask him to support me!’ 
Miss La Follette said that the ex- 
treme conservatism she had found in 
some parts of New England was “al- 


most incomprehensible to one who is | 
a Westerner and a good deal of a} 


Celt.” (Her grandfather’s ancestors 


were French and her grandmother's 


Irish.) 


But she did not find this conserva- | 


tism much in evidence when she read 
the other day for the newly-formed 
Equal Suffrage Club of Boston Uni- 
versity. There was a large audience 
of both men and women. Miss Leut- 
man, the president of the club, who 
introduced Miss La Follette, seemed 
to her a remarkable girl. Prof. Lore 
Dallas Sharp made an address in 
favor of votes for women, and Dr. 
Huntington, president of the univer- 
sity, greeted her after the reading 
was over. At Tufts College, also, she 
had a cordial reception. *She has 
lately read the play with much accept- 
ance in a number of Ohio cities— 
Cleveland, Sandusky, Warren, Elyria, 
ete. “I know you had a good audi- 
ence in Warren,” I said, “for that is 
the home of our National Treasurer, 
Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, and she is 
so capable and efficient.” “She sat in 
a front seat and gurgled!” answered 
Miss La Follette, with a flashing 
smile. Her recent reading in Cleve- 
land, O., is said to have been the first 
occasion in that city when “Society 
with a big S” turned out to attend any 
equal suffrage affair. It cleared a 
large sum for the Social Study Club. 
Miss La Follette played in “How the 
Vote Was Won” at Maxine Elliot’s 
benefit performance for suffrage, last 
week, in New York, and has read it 
several times in that city and in 
Brooklyn. She is to read it soon for 
the Equal Suffrage League of Rich- 
mond, Va. 

“Of course, I was born believing in 
woman suffrage,” she said. “Both my 
father and my mother do.” 
19, she is to read for the Graduate 
Nurses in Washington, D. C. “My 
mother was to have addressed them, 
but she is unable to do so, and they 
have accepted me as a _ substitute,” 
she said, with another of her brilliant 
smiles. Miss La Follette’s home is 
on the west end of Manhattan Island, 
and she is looking forward to some 
long walks this summer with Mrs. 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman. 


Miss La Follette had been im- 
pressed during her visit to Boston 





risk|She said, 


ardent | 


On April- 


with the ability of Miss Agnes E. 
Ryan, and with the originality of her 
ideas; also with the thoughtfulness 
of Miss Ethel Macomber, and her 
grasp of public questions. Both of 
these young college women are warm 
suffragists, and Miss Ryan is a pro- 
fessional journalist, and has done the 
cause good service in that capacity. 
In ‘listening to Miss La Follette, I 
thought of a shrewd remark made 
years ago by Mrs. Maud Wood Park. 
“The average opponent’s 
objection to woman suffrage is not an 
objection of reason but an objection 
of sentiment. Therefore it is more 
important that a suffrage speaker 
should make a pleasant impression 
personally than that she should make 
a good argument.” People can re- 
sist logic, but can they resist laugh- 
ter, with youth and beauty to drive 
it home? Not often. Let as many 
Suffrage Clubs as possible have Miss 
La Follette read “Votes for Women,” 
or let them have the play acted by 
the young suffragists of their own 
town, as has been so _ successfully 
done of late in Chicago, Syracuse and 
elsewhere. A. S. B. 








DR. CLARKE ON EQUAL SUF. 
FRAGE. 





The Church of the Disciples in Bos- 
ton has been celebrating this week the 
centennial of the birth of its much- 
beloved pastor, the late Dr. James 
Freeman Clarke. Among the many 
things that are being told to his honor, 
it should be remembered that he was 
an earnest advocate of equal rights for 
women. Dr. Clarke was president for 


years of the Massachusetts Woman 


Suffrage Association. 


ed the office at a time when the cause 


was under a cloud of especial unpop- | 


ularity, and when the support of his 
loved and honored name was worth a 
great deal to it. 
| was always grateful to him. She re- 
| ferred to him on her death-bed, with 
| tears in her eyes. Besides often 
| speaking in behalf of woman suffrage, 


Dr. Clarke was the author of two or 


| three excellent leaflets on the subject. 


| They have been long out of print. 
|One of them was a reply to Francis 
Parkman, who had claimed that wo- 


men could not 





spare the time from 
| their homes for political duties. Dr. 


Clarke wrote: 


Women now devote a great deal of 
time, and very properly, to many other 
matters besides home duties They 
have at least as much spare time as 
most men. How much time can 
be given to politics by the majority 
of hard-worked lawyers, physicians, 
merchants and laboring men? If Mr. 
Parkman himself, after devoting so 
much labor as he must have done to 
his historical work, for which we are 
all so grateful, still finds time to at- 
tend to his political duties, and also 
to examine and discuss female suf- 
frage, civil service reform, and such 
questions, why should not women be 
able to do the same? A large propor- 
tion of women are mothers; another 
large part are teachers. As mothers, 
as teachers, as intelligent persons, 
such women are already under obliga- 
tion to become acquainted with lead- 
ing questions in politics and public 
history. The additional labor re- 
quired to cast a vote does not seem 
very alarming. 

Another able and highly-respected 
writer against suffrage seems to re- 
gard voting as a mere test of physical 
strength. Because women cannot take 
part in battles, or in putting down a 
riot, therefore, it is argued, they must 
not vote. If all the women should 
vote one way and all the men the 
other, it would not decide the ques- 
tion, says this writer, because the wo: 
men would not have physical 
strength to enforce the decision. But 
this is wholly to misunderstand the 
nature of our institutions. In this 
country public opinion, and not phy- 
sical force, is the supreme power. It 
is public opinion which is expressed 
by the ballot. The great majority of 
men never belong to the army or the 
police, and do not lose their votes on 
that account. Dr. Holmes (Oliver 
Wendell) has given his views on this 
subject in the following lines: 





“To cut men’s throats to help them 
count their votes 
Is asinine—nay, worse — ascidian 
folly; 
Blindness like that would scare the 
mole and bat, ‘ 
And make the liveliest monkey 
melancholy. 
I say once more, as I have said be- 
fore, 
If voting for our Tildens and our 
Hayeses 
Means only fight, then, Liberty, good- 
night! 
Pack up your ballot-box and go to 
blazes!” 


We are told by the opponents of 
suffrage that voting is not a natural 
er an inherent right. Probably not. 
In a state of nature there is very little 
voting. A great many rights are given 





by society, of which, however, it 
would be manifestly unjust to deprive 
either sex. If all women were forbid- 
den to use the sidewalk, and they com- 
plained of the injustice, it would be 
no atiswer to tell them that it was not 
a natural or inherent right, but one 
given by society, and which society 
might, therefore, control as it saw fit. 
These moss-grown objections: are 
still doing duty. It is of interest to 
see how they impressed a man of Dr. 
Clarke’s eminent good sense. 
A. 8S. B. 





IN MEMORIAM. 





Dr. Borden P. Bowne. 





A great light went out from our 
earthly skies, with the death, last 
week, of Dr. Borden Parker Bowne, 
Professor of Philosophy at Boston 
University. 

A Childhood Incident. 

He was born in Leonardville, N. J., 
Jan. 14, 1847. He was the youngest 
of a large family, and his advent was 
not welcome to his overworked 
mother. Worn and worried with 
housework and many cares, she one 
day let fall in his presence an excla- 
mation to the effect that it did seem 
as if she had had enough children to 
bother her without his being added 
to the number. The little fellow 
made no answer, but went out into 
the yard and brought her in a heaped- 
up basket of chips for kindling. Then 
he looked up into her face and said, 
“Now aren't you glad you've got me!” 
This illustrates his early intelligence 
and loving kindness. 

A Brilliant Student. 

He was graduated with honors from 
the University of New York in 1874. 
He had so distinguished himself in 
ill his studies that the professor at 
the head of each and every depart- 
ment advised him to make that de- 





He first accep*- | 


For this Luey Stone | 


partment his specialty through life. 

He studied for three years in Ger- 

man and French universities, devot- 

ing himself chiefly to philosophy. 
Becomes Famous. 


He was associate editor of the N. 
ly. Independent for a year, and was 
|then called to the chair of philosophy 
at Boston University, which he has 
|filled so ably as to attract students 
jnot only from all over the United 
| States, but even from foreign lands. 
His books on metaphysics, philosophy 
and ethics have a high reputation 
among thinkers, and have been trans- 
lated into various foreign tongues. He 
was easily the foremost man in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. All the 
progressive Methodists swore by him. 
Some of the unprogressive' ones 
swore at him, and even had him tried 
for heresy; but the outcome of the 
trial covered his assailants with con- 
fusion. 

He was in great demand for lec- 
tures in different parts of the coun- 
try, and his talks often called out 
extraordinary enthusiasm. He was 
especially successful in solving the 
religious doubts of thoughtful per- 


sons. Four of his books—“The Chris- 
tian Life,’ “The Christian Revela- 
tion,” “The Atonement,” and “Studies 


in Christianity’—were written with 
the aim of helping the old thought to 
new and better expression. His mail 
overflowed with letters from men and 
women, many of whom he had never 
seen, thanking him for the light and 
help that he had brought them. 


International Honors. 


On his trip around the world in 
1905 he was welcomed with extraor- 
dinary honors by scholars and digni- 
taries of state. His tour through 
Japan was almost like a triumphal 
progress, city after city giving him a 
royal welcome and showering him 
with gifts. In Tokyo, Count Okuma 
introduced him to a large and dis- 
tinguished audience with the words: 
“It has been my privilege to welcome 
many Americans during my service 
as prime minister, but I have taken 
special pleasure in welcoming two 
of the greatest—Grant, the soldier, 
and Bowne, the scholar.” 

Beautiful Home Life. 

Professor Bowne married Miss Kate 
Morrison, who has been to him a true 
partner and a most devoted helpmate. 
Her two beautiful younger sisters 
make their home with the Bownes 
and were like daughters to them; and 
when one of these died, Dr. Bowne 
grieved as for his own child. It is 
rare indeed to find such unusual men- 
tal gifts combined with so warm and 
tender a heart, and with a character 
of so much simplicity and modesty. 
Quiet as he was, however, Dr. Bowne 
was capable of fiery indignation 
against the workers of iniquity, and 
on occasion he could be terrible. 

Friend of Women’s Education. 

He was a strong believer in coedu- 
cation, of which he had had many 
years’ experience. He was also a be- 
liever in the higher education of wo- 
men in general. He was president of 
the board of trustees of the American 
College for Girls at Constantinople, 
and had just secured for it a gift of 
$150,000. 

Loved by His Students. 

Zion’s Herald says: “He attracted 
his students to him with a peculiar 
magnetism, and held them in a grip 
like steel; and perhaps more men and 
women today feel an unspeakable 
gratitude and affection toward him 
for great service rendered to them 
than is entertained for any other 
man.” 








To hundreds of his old students his 
home was a kind of Mecca, to which 
we made a pilgrimage from time to 
time, to gain strength and refresh- 
ment, and to be cured of discourage 
ment and cowardice. To the present 
writer, his friendship has been an in- 
spiration for thirty years. 


Dr. Bowne on Woman Suffrage. 


Being a man of acute intellect and 
a strong sense of justice, Dr. Bowne 
was naturally an advocate of woman 
suffrage. An article on that subject 
was his last published utterance. It 
came out in the North American Re- 
view the day before his death. In it 
he says, in part: 


“No intelligent man, when he stops 
to think, really believes that any so- 
cial or domestic damage would be 
done if his wife should interest her- 
self and have a voice in the social 
questions that underlie the manage- 
ment of the school, the municipality, 
public charities, and so forth. The 
prominence of women in the social 
activities of the day is one of the 
most marked features of our time, 
and every one takes it as a matter 
of course, unless someone raises the 
question of voting. Women are al- 
ready doing great service on our most 
important State and municipal boards, 
but, oddly enough, they do not know 
enough to vote. A woman is now 
markedly successful, in comparison 
with her masculine predecessors, as 
siperintendent of the Chicago public 
schools, but she does not know 
enough to vote. The managers of our 


Women’s Foreign Missionary Boards| 


certainly show no less ability than 
the men in similar positions, but they 
do not know enough to vote. In social 
service it would often be hard to find 
their equals, but when it comes to vot- 
ing the veriest male riffraff is supe- 
rior. The Church could not endure 
without them, but they do not know 
enough to vote. The average wife 
manages the domestic budget quite 
as well as the average husband man- 
ages his budget, but she does not 
know enough to vote. It would seem 
that only a man in whom prejudice 
had had its perfect work could fail 
to be ashamed of such a position as 
this. He can only fall back on the 
conservatism of hysteria and proph- 
ecy—in the same way in which the 
conservative Hindu defends’ child 
marriage and similar abominations.” 
The Transcript’s Tribute. 

The Boston Transcript 

torially: 


says edi- 


Borden P. Bowne. 


The sudden death of Prof. Borden 
P. Bowne, head of the department of 
philosophy and dean of the graduate 
school of Boston University, has sad- 
dened not merely the colleagues and 
students who knew him in close per- 
sonal relations, but a great multitude 
of thoughtful readers who knew him 
as a conspicuously clear and sane ex- 
positor of the deeper philosophical 
doctrines. 

As a teacher his heart was so in his 
work that there could be nothing per- 
functory in his presentation of what 
he held for true. His published 
treatises in psychology, ethics, theism, 
epistemology and metaphysics were 
not the products of his classroom dis- 
cussions, but they were shaped and 


clarified and polished in actual con- 
tact with listening students. More 
than once he lectured from _ proof 


sheets, slowing down his delivery now 
and then for an improvement in the 
composition. It was never his custom 
to fall back upon earlier preparations; 
each time he gave a course he worked 
it through afresh; and he put things 
with consequent relief and decision. It 
is no wonder that so often a hush 
spread through the lecture hall and 
the students stopped from their note 
taking; for when a man, speaking 
with absolute sincerity and with 
warmth of feeling upon things that 
really underlie man’s life, makes the 
hidden truth plain and imperative, 
other men listen in spite of them- 
selves. And it was a matter of course 
that in all his class work he enjoyed 
the admiration and the gratitude that 
belong to a teacher who handles the 
truth not as a means of livelihood, but 
as the secret of true living. 

His heart was warm not only for 
truth and against error, but for his 
students themselves. He was not ef- 
fusive in temperament, but he had 
genuine affection for the young men 
and women that put will and insight 
into their work. His home, even to 
his own library, was always open to 
the student. Of time and personal 
guidance he was surprisingly gener- 
ous, so soon as he saw the student to 
be in earnest. His friendship and his 
informal instruction across his study 
desk have been the inspiration of 
scores of young men, whom in these 
later years he delighted to count up 
and regard as his intellectual children. 

Dr. Bowne’s influence through his 
numerous books and review articles 
has grown steadily, and will continue 
to grow. For he had the rare habit of 
pressing to the heart of the matter. 
He had an instinctive gift for the es- 
sential and a corresponding impa- 
tience with the verbal and merely for- 
mal—what might be prominent be- 
cause in vogue for the moment, had 
no charm for him. He praised people 
who are not panicky and who cannot 
be stampeded, and he knew well in 
himself the value of these negative 
qualities. Whether the cry of the day 
might be—Herbert Spencer, or psy- 
chology without a soul, or pragmatism 
—he had trained himself to look at 
things straight, and to mark their lim- 
itations, and to judge their value not 
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by pregtige but by contents. With 
this trait, partidularly happy in a man 

ho writes for refiéctive readers, he 

mbined a personal interest in the 
subjects he analyzed. When he wrote 
of the immaneénce of God, what he 
wrote had its first meaning in his own 
experience. 

Prof. Bowne’s influence as an au- 
thor will grow, not only because his 
themes are of perennial concern to 
men, and now only because he has 
treated them with singular clarity and 
incisiveness, but because he has dealt 
with them not in cold detachment, but 
in personal devotion to the truth. He 
had a right to speak and to be heard 
because he put life and reality first. 
Some~-have written as if the noblest 
achievement'of man is philosophy, but 
he wrote as if to make philosophy life’s 
noblest instrument. 

A Sudden Death. 

The end was sudden, like a bolt out 
of the blue. On April 1 he lectured 
to his students with even more than 
his usual brilliancy and force. At 
noon he felt unwell and went home. 
That afternoon he passed away. He 
did not fear death. He had often 


said, in substance, “I am _ ready 
at any hour for the call, and 
often long to go; and when the 
summons comes, may it come 
quickly!” His wish was fulfilled. His 
death called out so many tributes, 
such a burst of heartfelt love and 


praise, that his wife said, through her 
tears, it was less like a death than 
like a coronation. May the beautiful 
words about the immortal life which 
he spoke at Mr. Blackwell's funeral, 
and which no one could speak so well 
as he, be a comfort now to the hearts 
of those who loved him! 
A. S. B. 





“THE FOREMOST AMERICAN 
WOMAN.” 

The American Magazine, in intro- 

ducing to its readers the first instal- 

ment of Jane Addams'’s autobiographi- 

cal notes, has this to say: 

Hull-House of Chicago, which has 
just finished its twentieth year’s 
work, is today the most extensive and 
important social settlement in the 
United States. No other one institu- 
tion, perhaps, has had more influence 
in shaping and inspiring the present 


movement toward social reconstruc- 
tion in this country. 
Behind every vital institution 


stands a great and vital personality. 
Without the inspiration of a prophetic 
vision and abounding faith in carry- 
ing it out, without noble qualities of 
courage and sympathy, without a 
high order of administrative, social 
and even political capacity, no such 
original institution could rise to a 
place of power and influence. 

Such a personality is Miss Jane 
Addams, and such are the high quali- 
ties which she possesses. It is not 
surprising that after twenty years at 
Hull-House she should come to be 
known as the “foremost citizen of 
Chicago.” And at a time when wo- 
men are taking a greater part in pub- 
lic affairs than ever before, Miss 
|Addams may well be called the fore- 
most American woman. 

Many years ago, Col. T. W. Higgin- 
son wrote, in substance: “It is said 
that the majority of women do not 
yet desire the ballot, and this is true. 
But, to find out whether they are go- 
ing to desire it, we must look to the 
women who lead their sex in intelli- 
gence. How do they regard the mat- 
ter? Their opinion is as that of Grant 
and Sherman and Sheridan, while the 
opinion of Flora McFlimsy is as that 
of John Smith, unassigned recruit. 
When the council of officers has 
made up its mind that the army 
ought to advance in a certain di- 
rection, John Smith will have to 
move with it, or run away.” Col. 
Higginson named over the American 
women who were then the most dis- 
tinguished, and pointed out that near- 
ly all of them were suffragists. He 
said that they had come to see the 
need of the ballot sooner than the 
others, because they were “the nat- 
ural leaders of American woman- 
hood;” and that what they could see 
today, thousands more would see to- 
morrow. 

Since that time the desire for suf- 
frage has spread much more widely 
among women. But, to judge whether 
they ought to desire it, we must still 
look to the wisest, most enlightened 
and most. public-spirited women— 
those who lead the van. Jane 
Addams has been able to accomplish 
far more than most women by “indi- 
rect influence,” yet she has often ex- 
pressed the conviction that she and 
all other women are placed at an un- 
due disadvantage in their humani- 
tarian work for lack of that “little 
mechanism,” as she calls it—the bal- 
lot, which is the most effective and 
modern instrument for getting things 
done. 

It is good that Miss Addams’s rem- 
iniscences should be published in the 
American Magazine, and that the at- 
tention of its readers should be called 
to her views of life as those of “the 
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foremost American woman.” It will 
help to offset a certain one-sidedness 
in Miss Ida M. Tarbell’s “History of 
the American Woman,” now running 
serially in the same magazine. If a 
woman who did anything worth while 
in the middle of the last century was 
opposed to woman suffrage, Miss Tar- 
bell calls attention to her opposition; 
if she was in favor, Miss Tarbell 
often omits to mention the fact. 
After all, this is only human. But 
Miss Addams’s reminiscences show 
so beautiful a spirit as to be a con- 
vincing answer to the oft-repeated 
charge, “The best women do not 
want to vote.” A. 8S. B. 





SHE HADN’T SENSE ENOUGH. TO 
VOTE. 





* Miss Jean Gordon, the factory in- 
spector of New Orleans, and one of 
the leaders in all the discussions that 
have come up before the Alabama 


Conference on Charities and Correc- 
tion, made an earnest suffrage speech 
before the conference at the Tuesday 
morning session. 

Miss Gordon was discussing the as- 
similation of the immigrant. She re- 
lated a conversation between a teach- 
er of the public schools of New Or- 
leans and an Italian. The teacher 
was asking for a vaccination certifi- 
cate, and the Italian could not be 
made to understand. The teacher 
asked if he could read, and he said he 
could, that his American wife had 
taught him to read and to speak Eng- 
lish. 

“Do you vote?” 
ian. 

“Yes, every time I get a chance,” 
was the answer. 


was asked the Ital- 


“Does your wife vote?’ was the 
next question. 
“No, she is a woman; she hasn't 


sense enough to vote,” was the pecu- 
liar reply. 

“Now,” said Miss Gordon, “this is 
the condition of our country, especial- 
ly in Louisiana; the corporations 
bring in these immigrants who can 
vote and make laws under which the 
American women have to _ live.”— 
Birmingham (Ala.) Ledger. 





THE GREAT BLUE HALL. 





Discourage, with all the wisdom of 
which we are capable, the mating of 
the Unfit; encourage far, far more 
than we do now encourage, the mat- 
ing of the Fit. So will we bring aid to 
the anxious millions of the future— 
to the children of the vast, blue hall 
in Maeterlinck’s “Blue Bird,” the Un- 
born Children. They wait in the un- 
earthly light, the Unborn Children, 
each attending his summons, each 
with some symbol of what he is to do 
or to become in that Life toward 
which he is voyaging. Time opens the 
door. “You—and you—and you!’’— 
“Wait, Father Time, wait until I get 
my father’s birthday gift-—the disease 
I am to carry with me always! But 
when he sees the grandchildren I 
shall give him—” “Wait, wait, Father 
Time, until I find the jug marked Old 
Bourbon!”’—‘I can’t come any quick- 
er, sir. I’m lame. Mother worked 
overtime—ten hours and a half, and 
nine looms to mind.” And out they 
troop, the Condemned. 

Verily, womanhood is not without 
blemish; nor is manhood. Imperfect, 
frail, and tarnished, are they both. 
But as surely as I sit here in this 
sunny window, writing these words, 
Woman has on her side the Future. 
She is willing to rest her case with 
the Unborn, in the vast, blue hall, un- 
dulating with light, sapphire as the 
sea or as the Madonna’s robe. “I was 
weak, my children—weak and ignor- 
ant. I was a stupid mother. I did 
not know just how to go about things 
—it was all so new. But was I not 
right to make the fight? It was for 
the right kind of a home for you— 
and that you should have strong bod- 
ies and clear eyes and a right spirit. 
O my daughters, was I not right to de- 
velop myself, to make them give me 
education,-to make them give me lib- 
erty? How could I use my powers 
until I had trained them? How could 
I even find that I had them until 1 
tried? Where could I try but in the 
place of trial? Where could I get my 
training but in the arena of life? 
There is none other provided. Yea, | 
have fought with beasts at Ephesus. 
I fought that you might be fair and 
chaste and strong and free and wise, 
and I conquered!—O my sons! it was 
for you, too, that I fought. They say 
that in the long, long past, I brought 
you in my arms, a sacrifice to Moloch; 
that upon the Ganges I gave you to 
the river, a sacrifice to the crocodile 
I know not; my life has been very 
long; I have done wild things. But 
oh, a million times more often have } 
been the sacrifice! I have been: the 
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scapegoat of the world: But when ! 
fought at last, it was for you, too, that 
I fought. I fought that you might be 
fair and chaste and strong and free 
and wise, and I conquered! For I 
would be the mother, not of Death 
but of Life; not of slaves, but of he- 
roes,.” 

Will she not have recognition in the 
vast, blue halls? Yea, verily, she will! 
And not she alone, the Mother,—the 
vital point of this matter, the central 
figure among women, the one almost 
solely important to Nature, however 
it may be with the End whom Nature 
serves,—but those others will be wel- 
comed, the women who have never 
married, who have only helped other 
people’s children, who have only 
served. They, too, reproduce in their 
own way, but their children are ideas, 
—brain children. Brain children are 
of great consequence in the future, 
but they do not fill the human arms. 
Thus it is the unmarried women are 
good soldiers in the Woman’s War. 
They are stanch legionaries; they 
make a strong color-guard. But the 
bearer of the colors is Nature’s mas- 
terpiece, and the colors are—One says 
they are one thing, and one says they 
are another. To this man the banner 
seems blood-red, to another it is 
washed-out white, a third sees a mere 
flag of revolt, a fourth, somewhat 
wiser, the eagles of human progress. 
One cries, “An uprising of the 
Helots!” Another smiles, “Psha! A 
sleazy piece of cambric! Vague fem- 
inistic discontent.” A spirit, in act to 
cross from a higher might 
pause to mark the approaching army; 
might say, “I see the ensign—and it 
is a babe in arms.” 

There will be defeats and victories. 
The defeats lie nearer to us; beyond 
them is the zone of victory. Even to- 
day in the fight for the Unborn Babe, 
the allied forces are large. Men are 
fighting, boldly and well. Women are 
fighting; more and more and yet more 
of women. But their arms are anti- 
quated. If they had even an old 
smooth-bore musket or a Revolution- 
ary flint lock! but they haven’t any 
weapon at all—not what a man would 
call a weapon. They have a thing 
called “indirect influence,’ the indi- 
rection of which is extreme, indeed. 
It has been claimed that they are fur: 
nished with an ancient arquebuse 
called “Virtual representation.” Vir- 
tual representation? There is no such 
thing in the field of law, nor, I should 
imagine, in any other field. The elec- 
tor is directly represented by the man 
he sends to the Legislature. An army 
corps “virtually represented” on the 
battle-field sounds somehow like 
something out of Alice in Wonderland, 
The arm the women want is the 
standard one of tested efficiency. It 
is called the Ballot—Mary Johnston 
in April Atlantic. 


sphere, 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN CURRENT 
MAGAZINES. 


Among the articles in current 
magazines dealing favorably with the 
question of woman suffrage are 
“Woman and Democracy,’ by Borden 
Parker Bowne, in the North Ameri- 
can Review; “Woman Suffrage as it 
Looks Today,” by Mrs. O. H. P. Bel- 
mont, in The Forum; “Social Idealism 
and Woman Suffrage,” by George 
Willis Cooke, in The Chautauquan; 
“Women Workers and the Labo, 
Movement,” by Elizabeth J. Hausen, 
in the American Federationist, and 
“Should Women Have Equal Suf- 
frage,” by Governor Shafroth, in the 
National Monthly. Writing from a 
personal knowledge of the working 
of woman suffrage in his State for 
over sixteen years, the Governor of 
Colorado believes that “the highest 
considerations of justice and good 
government demand equal suffrage 
for women.” 

Possibly some political significance 
may be attached to the appearance 
in the National Monthly of this 
article, one of the ablest ever written 
for any magazine on this particular 
subject. It is printed along with 
other notable articles on questions of 
great public importance contributed 
by distinguished men affiliated with 
the Democratic party, in the first an- 
niversary number, the Jefferson num- 
ber, of the magazine, of which Chair- 
man Norman E. Mack of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee is the 
editor and publisher. This may be a 
“suffrage straw.” F. M. A. 





Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas of Ed- 
nor, Md., was endorsed as a candi- 
date for member of the local school 





board, by the Montgomery County 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, ten in 
number, but Governor Crothers de- 
cided that she was not eligible for the 
position because she is not a voter. 
“It was adding insult to injury,” 
writes Mrs. Thomas, “as I should be a 
voter in a minute if I had the oppor- 
tunity.” 

Mrs. Henry J. Hersey, president of 
the Colorado ‘Congress of Mothers, is 
touring the State, organizing mothers’ 
circles and parents’ associations, pre- 
paratory to the National Congress of 
Mothers in Denver, next June. 








MRS. HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





Pennsylvania. 
In order to raise money to carry on 
its work, the Woman Suffrage Consti- 
tutional 


Amendment League of Pitts- 





| 


burg is holding a sale every Saturday | 


of home-made cakes, pies, puddings, 
etc. 

The officers of this new league are: 
Mrs. Stella C. Masters, president; 
Rev. Dr. W. I. Wishart, first vice-pres- 
ident; Attorney M. H, Stevenson, sec- 
ond vice-president; Mrs. A. Starr Mar- 
tin, corresponding secretary; Mrs. C. 
Coad, recording secretary, and Mrs. 
Sue Sawyer Johnston, treasurer. 

“The Anti-Suffragists and Their 
Antediluvian Literature” was the sub- 
ject of a “lecturette”’ given this week 
at the Plastic Club, Philadelphia, by 
Miss Mary Winsor, president of the 
Pennsylvania Limited Suffrage 
League. Three other “lecturettes” 
are to be given at this club, the dates 
and subjects as follows: April 7, Miss 
Winsor will discuss “The Rights of 
the Child”; April 14, “Limited or Uni- 
versal Suffrage?” April 21, “The 
Housekeeper and the Ballot”—a study 
of the Pure Food laws of Pennsylva- 
nia. 





At the March meeting of the Phila- 
delphia County Woman Suffrage So- 
ciety, eleven new members were elect- 
ed. Progress was reported by the 
different Ward Leagues, 
which have been already organized in 
the city. 

Mrs. Orme spoke on Trades Unions 
among women workers, and outlined a 


seven of 


plan for erganizing a great Woman 
Suffrage League of Self-supporting 
Women in Philadelphia; this to be 


sub-divided into smaller leagues, each 
made up of different branches of 
workers—business, industrial and pro- 
fessional, in separate groups. This 
division is to make it easier to hold 
frequent meetings and to make closer 
community of interests, while all are 
united in a great whole. Miss Martha 
Greuning, state organizer, made a 
brief address on the same subject. 

Mrs. William Loring Spencer, who 
lived four years in Idaho, studying 
the actual working of woman suffrage 
in that State, spoke enthusiastically 
of its results, in its effect not only 
upon needed reforms, but upon the 
character of the woman voters them- 
selves. These, she declared, while 
losing no attribute of womanliness, 
grew so much broader and brighter, 
from their wider field and outlook, 
that pettiness and gossip were practi- 
cally obliterated. 

The spring conference of the Feder- 
ated Clubs of Pennsylvania Women is 
set for April 7 at Reading. 

Margaret D. Woodnutt. 
(4100 Parkside avenue, Philadelphia.) 





Maryland. 





By invitation, Mrs. W. Stuart Sym- 
ington, Mrs. Howard T. Swartz and 
Mrs. Donald T. Hooker, of the Just 
Government League of Baltimore, 
will go to Richmond, Va., on April 4, 
to spend a week working for woman 
suffrage. 

The members of this League are 
daily receiving invitations to address 
other organizations, and apparently 
many friends are being made. Sev- 
eral have been invited to speak be- 
fore a meeting of the King’s Daugh- 
ters on April 30, at 4 o’clock, at the 
Mount Royal Apartment-house. An 
interesting meeting was held one 
evening in the Southern Tea Room. 


| Voters’ 





Students from a number of local col- 
leges and universities were on hand. 
Addresses were made by Dr. Florence 
R. Sabin of the Johns Hopkins Medi- 
cal Faculty, and Dr. Mary Sherwood. 
A spirited discussion followed. 





The Equal Suffrage League of Bal- 
timore, numbering 800 members, is 
planning to organize local civic cen- 
ters for the purpose of arousing an 
interest in municipal affairs and suf- 
frage. 

The League makes the following 
statement in the Baltimore News: 


The General Assembly of Maryland 
has voted to kill this winter four wo- 
man suffrage bills: (1) State-wide-uni- 
versal; (2) low educational or proper- 
ty qualification in municipal elections 
in Baltimore; (3) high education or 
property qualification for municipal 
suffrage in Easton; (4) municipal suf- 
frage for tax-paying white wumen of 
Princess Anne. Judging from these 
facts, has this “killing” been due to 
sentiment, prejudice, ignorance or or- 
ganized vice? 





New Jersey. 





A largely attended meeting was 
held at Passaic on March 17. Ad- 
dresses were made by Rev: Anna H. 
Shaw, Mrs. Clara Laddey, president 
of the State W, S. A., and Dr. Mary D. 
Hussey of East Orange. Preliminary 
steps were taken toward organizing a 
local suffrage association. 

Mrs. Laddey, the principal speaker 
at the March meeting of the Plain- 
field Equal Suffrage League, report- 
ed a new Equal Suffrage Club in Jer- 
sey City with thirty members, some 
of them men. Oliver H. G. Leigh, a 
former resident of Manchester, Eng., 
gave an interesting account of the be- 
ginning of the movement for woman's 
rights in his city. Eight men were 
elected members of the Plainfield 
Legue. 


Prof. Merton C. Leonard of the Jer- 


sey City High School has secured aj 
list of names of men who will be- 
come members of the New Jersey 


League for Woman Suffrage, 


soon to be organized. 





Massachusetts. 


The debate in the House had been 
advertised for the afternoon of March 
31, but began in the morning. There- 
fore in the morning the attendance 
was not so large as usual, but in the 
afternoon the galleries were crowded. 
The women applauded the 
speakers on the suffrage side. 

Addresses in favor of equal suffrage 
were made by Representative Wood 
of Cambridge, Holman of Attleboru, 
Washburn of Worcester, W. H. 
O’Brien of Boston, White of Brookline, 
and Pope of Leominster, and against 
it by Representatives Kimball of Sa 
lem, Crocker of Boston, Ellis of New- 
ton (who had just reported against i 
bill to forbid the employment at night 
of children between 14 and 16), Bay- 
ley of Lexington, Roberts and Rous- 
maniere, both of Boston, and Brown 
of Medford. 

Represntative Crane of Cambridge 
moved to substitute a bill to take a 
referendum of men and women on the 
question. On a point of order raised 
by Mr. Wood of Cambridge, the chair 
ruled this out of order, as it was be 
yond the scope of the petition. 

The vote stood 47 yeas to 148 nays 
with seven pairs. The pairs were: 

Yeas—Messrs. Barry of Chicopee 
Davies of Holyoke, Holt of Springfield, 
Langtry of Springfield, Morrill of 
Haverhill, Oliver of Athol, Scully of 
Springfield. 

Nays—Messrs. 


warmly 


Arsenault of Spen- 
cer, Avery of Charlemont, Bond of 
Greenfield, Breckenridge of North 
Adams, Cummings of Pittsfield, Cur. 
tiss of Sheffield, Cushman of Monson 
Dickson of Pittsfield, Gardner of West- 
field, Hall of North Adams, Hardy of 
Huntington, Hughes of Adams, Leland 
of Templeton, Lombard of Springfield, 


Montgomery of Northampton, Peirce 
of Prescott, Robinson of East Long- 


meadow, Smith of Hadley, Sturgis of 
Lanesboro, Tytus of Tyringham, Up- 
ton of Orange, Witt and Curtiss, both 
of Springfield. 





New York. 





Another large and enthusiastic 
meeting of the Brooklyn W. S. A. oc 
curred on March 15 at the rooms of 
the Y. W. C. A., which were filled by 
representative Brooklyn women with 
a sprinkling of Manhattan guests 
Mrs. Gilbert Jones, the anti-suffrage 
leader, was the guest of our second 
vice-president, Mrs. Ada J. Lloyd, who 
was chairman of the program, the gen- 
eral subject being Education, with 
Prof. Frances Squire Potter, our na- 
tional secretary, as speaker of the 
afternoon. 

Interesting suffrage items were 
given by Mrs. A. W. Chapman, and 
there were reports of assembly meet- 
ings by the various chairmen. Seven 
new names were presented for mem- 
bership. The president, Mrs. Loines, 
gave a brief but interesting report of 
the suffrage hearing at Albany. 

Then came the address of the after- 


ever been my pleasure to hear. Prof. 
Potter took as her theme, “An Honest 
Opponent,” and I am sure wé all felt 
that we had at least one’ as our guest, 
for at the close of the address Mrs. 
Jones spoke in terms of the highest 
praise, congratulating herself and us 
upon the privilege of listening to 


ablest argument for suffrage she had 
ever heard. It was a matter of regret 
to many of us that so sane, sensible 
and sincere a woman should be on the 
wrong side of this question; but we 
have hopes that she may yet be won 
over. 

Meetings for the first, fifth and 
tenth assembly districts were an- 
nounced by their respective chairmen, 
and a social half-hour over the tea- 
cups followed. 

Margaret Wright Hampson, 
Secretary. 
March 28. 





Equal pay for teachers has won a 
little victory from the New York 
Board of Education. The question 
was in regard to the compensation of 
teachers of the vocational or open-air 
classes. At the suggestion of Com- 
missioner Martin the word female 
was cut out, so that the amended by- 
law reads that a teacher—either male 
or female—once appointed to’ this 
work, will receive a certain increased 
rate. 





The Collegiate Equal Suffrage 
League of New York State has had a 
number of meetings during the past 
weeks. On Tuesday afternoon, March 
29, there was a meeting for under- 
graduates of a number of women's 
colleges, at which Miss Jessie Ashley 
and Miss Caroline Lexow were the 
speakers. On Saturday evening, 
April 2, Dr. Frank Bohn, of Columbia 


University, spoke on “Political Gov- 
ernment,” with special reference to 
the woman suffrage movement. On 


Sunday evening, April 3, there was a 
meeting at headquarters for members 


of the league and residents of the 
Twenty-seventh Assembly District. 
Mr. Frederick W. Hinrichs was the 


speaker. There was another meet- 
ing of the league on Thursday even- 
ing, April 7, at which Clarence D. 


Ashley, Dean of the New York Uni- 
versity Law School, spoke on “The 
Constitution of the United States as 


bearing on the 
Suffrage, 


question of Woman 





North Carolina 





The Athenaeum 
Literary 


Philamathean 
Col- 
C., held a debate 
March 31. C. B. 
Shaver took the 
Moore and G. E. 
The affirmative 


and 
Societies of 
at Newton, N. 
on woman suffrage, 
Poindexter and A. J. 
affirmative, E. R. 
Platt the 
won. 


Catawba 


lege, 


negative. 


Professor Kibler, 
deal and Mr. J. W. Hardister were the 
Judges. About 250 persons attended, 
a larger audience than usually come 
o hear the college debates. All 
seemed to enjoy it. 


Professor Smith- 


- 


Telephone, Haymarket 2657-1 


|DR. S. W. ETTELSON 


DENTIST 


128 Charles St., Boston, Mass. 


Office Hours: 9a.m. to 8 p.m, 
Sunday, 9 a.m, to4 p.m. 





SILVER PLATE PREMIUMS. 





We offer for new subscribers for the 
Woman’s Journal at $1.50 a year the 
following attractive premiums: 

For one new subscriber, half a dozen 
beautiful silver-plated teaspoons. 

For two new subscribers, one-half 
dozen silver-plated dessert spoons. 
For three new subscribers, half a 
dozen silver-plated table spoons. 

For ten new subscribers, one 26 
piece set, containing 6 teas, 6 tables, @ 
knife, all in hinge-cover lined box. 





OTHER PREMIUM& 





To anyone sending us one new sud- 
seriber to the Woman's Journal at 
$1.50, we will give as a premium a fine 
photograph of Henry B. Blackwell. 
For two new subscribers, we will 
send either “The Land of Long Ago,” 
by Eliza Calvert Hall, author of “Sally 
Ann’s Experience,” or a year’s sub- 
scription to Charlotte Perkins Gil 
man’s new magazine, “The Forerun- 
ner.” 


For three new subscribers we will 
send either the beautiful Woman Suf- 
frage Calendar just published by the 
Collegiate Equal Suffrage League of 
New York, or “Children’s Rights,” by 
Josiah Alien’s Wife. 

To anyone sending four new sub 
scribers, we will give as a premium @ 
year’s subscription to either one of the 
English suffrage weeklies, “Votes for 


Women” (Mrs. Pankhurst’s), “The 
Common Cause” (National Union of 
Women’s Socleties—Mrs. 


Suffrage 
Snowden’s), or “The Vote” (Women’s 





noon, one of the ablest and most logi- 
cal presentations of the subject it has 


Preedom League). 


what she considered the fairest and~ 
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1S LOVE DEAD? 


By Mary A. Woods. 


[These lines were inspired by the 
recent act of Lady Constance Lytton. 
When sent to prison at Newcastle for 
taking part in a suffragette demon- 
stration, she was released in a few 
days, without being subjected to 
forcible feeding, nominally on the 
ground that she had a heart trouble 
which would have made it dangerous. 
She believed her release was due to 
regard for her rank, and denounced it 
as snobbery. A few months later she 
learned that two suffragettes, impris- 
oned for trifling offences, were being 
treated with great cruelty in the jail 
at Liverpool. She disguised herself 
as a working woman, went to Liver- 
pool, took part in a suffrage demon- 
stration, and got sent to the same 
prison. She was forcibly fed, and 


was treated with such brutality that’ 


her health has been completely de- 
stroyed. When the authorities found 
out that she was not the poor seam- 
stress she had pretended to be, they 
let her go, without waiting for the ex- 
piration of her sentence.] 


They said—‘‘He is dead: on a Christ- 
mastide 
He came, with the frost and snow; 
He was born a King, but he put from 
his head 
The crown, and served as a slave in- 
stead, 
And died—long, long ago!” 
“Ah, no! for he lives, he lives,” I 
cried: 
“I will prove ye false. I will get me 
straight 
To the men of repute, to the wise and 
great— 
For they know,” I said. 
“What help for a world left desolate 
If love were dead?” 


But the seer had peopled heaven and 
hell 
With his visions, and left no space 
For Love, and his patient ministry; 
And the wise man sighed—‘‘I have 
probed the sky 
And the earth, and found no trace 
Of Love, nor corner where Love may 
dwell;” 
And the rich man scoffed, and spoiled 
as before, 
And feasted and drank. Then I turned 
from his door 
Soul-sick, and I said— 
“My quest is vain: I will seek no more, 
For Love is dead.” 


And lo! I stood in a Holy Place: 
And it was only a prison-cell— 
A place of anguish, and fear, and hate, 
But its darkness for me was conse- 
crate 
By a faith at grips with hell, 
And the martyr-light in a woman's 
face. 
“Dear Soul, that wooed, for a race en- 
slaved, 
The fiery kiss, on thy brow engraved, 
Of shame and pain! 
Did I dream that my quest was vain? 
Ah no!” I said— 
“For by deeds like thine shall the 
world be saved. 
Love is not dead!” 
—Votes for Women. 





MORE ABOUT THE SUFFRAGE 
BILL. 


The impression which the uninitiat- 
ed gains from attending a session in 
the Massachusetts Legislature in the 
year 1910, far from daunting an intel- 
ligent woman because it is ‘beyond 
her ability and comprehension,” con- 
firms her anew in the steadfast belief 
that women are needed in just such 
phases of political life as are taken 
up by that august body. The fact 
that none of the men present at the 
discussion of the woman suffrage bill 
last week seemed to think that any- 
thing was amiss, leads one to believe 
that the behavior on the part of the 
members of the House of Representa- 
tives was not unusual. 

For instance, when Mr. Russell A. 
Woods of Cambridge took the floor to 
open the discussion of the biil, his fel- 
low members, instead of listening to 
what he had to say, began an animat- 
ed conversation; some opened thei! 
newspapers to read, others put their 
feet up for comfort while they sat 
and dreamed apparently, and a very 
few listened. Fortunately the speaker 
had not proceeded very far when Rep- 
resentative William O’Brien of Ward 
16, vice-president of the Boston Cen- 
tral Labor Union, said he doubted 
whether there was a quorum present. 
It was found that he was right in his 
doubt and discussion was suspended 
until more representatives had been 
called in. Among the representatives 
who made strong speeches for the suf- 
frage bill were Russell A. Wood, Wil- 
liam O’Brien, Samuel Holman and 
Representative Norman White. An 
excellent point made by Representa- 
tive O’Brien was in defining the posi- 
tion of the labor unions on the ques- 
tion of equal suffrage. He said he 
wanted to correct the statement that 
had gone forth in the legislative halls 
recently to the effect that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor is not in fa- 
vor of granting equal suffrage to wo- 
men. He said the Federation endorsed 
equal suffrage unanimously and un- 
qualifiedly, and added that this posi- 
tion is supplemented by the annual 
endorsement of the State and Munici- 


pal Labor organizations. Representa- 
tive O’Brien is vice-president of the 
Boston organization and knows where- 
of he speaks. After he had made his 
statements from the floor, ho denials 
were made by members of the House. 
But later, in the corridors outside, 
where Mr. O’Brien says most of the 
legislating is done, he was taken to 
task for “putting labor in wrong.” 
He silenced his fellow representa- 
tives by answering as fellows: “If 
organized labor does not mean what 
it says in State and national conven- 
tions, then it is about time it quit 
‘fourishing. Why didn’t you chal- 
lenge the statement on the floor? 
That’s the place for debate.” Inas- 
much as women are absolutely depen- 
dent on the men voters to grant them 
equal suffrage, and inasmuch as in the 
State of Massachusetts alone the la- 
bor union vote is about one-fifth of 
the total eligible vote, the significance 
ef the position of the labor unions is 
apparent. 

The figures given in last week’s is- 
sue were received over the telephone 
and contained an error which was dis- 
covered too late to change it. The 
woman suffrage bill was defeated by a 
vote of 148 to 47. 

Agnes Ryan. 





EDWIN D. MEAD ON DR. BOWNE. 

Mr. Edwin D. Mead contributes to 
the Boston Transcript of April 6 a 
very appreciative article on the late 
Professor Borden P. Bowne. He says 
in part: 

The death of Professor P. Bowne 
removes one of the noblest and most 
important figures in our intellectual 
life. Thoughtful men everywhere 
knew his value. He was almost bet- 
ter known, I sometimes thought, in 
religious and _ philosophical circles 
outside of Boston than in it; and no 
American scholar ever had a more 
impressive reception from the schol- 
ars of Japan and China than he, dur- 
ing his visit there a few years ago. 
His progress from centre to centre 
was a veritable triumph. 

Mr. Mead speaks of Dr. Bowne’s in- 
terest in the American College for 
Girls at Constantinople, and adds: 

There is no better monument 
which America can rear for him 
than the development of that girls’ 
college which he loved, by doubling 
its resources into double efficiency 
and influence. 

As he was interested in this girls’ 
college at Constantinople, and in the 
great work altogether of the uplift of 
woman in Turkey and the East, so 
was he devoted to the cause of wom- 
an's uplift and the rights of woman 
everywhere. As there was “neither 
male nor female” in the Christian re- 
ligion as he understood it, so should 
it be in democracy as he conceived it. 
Women should have every educa- 
tional opportunity that man has, and 
she should have every political right 
that man has. The State was wrong- 
ing itself to deny it as much as it was 
wronging woman. Sharp as was his 
satire and his impatience, touching 
many wearisome conservatisms and 
hoary wrongs, I think they were 
never quite so sharp and hot as when 
he was dealing with the opponents of 
woman suffrage. I think of one late 
speech of his upon the subject which 
should be circulated by the thousands 
as a tract. 

This argument by Dr. Bowne is now 
being printed as a tract. 





SEGREGATION, REACTION AND 
LIBERALiSM. 


Editor Woman's Journal:— 

“We close our eyes and call it night, 
And grope and fall in seas of light 
Would we but understand!” 

As befits an institution founded and 
supported by men and women of ad- 
vanced and liberal views, Tufts Col- 
lege has ever been a leader in initiat- 
ing modern and progressive educa- 
tional policies in conservative New 
England. This has justly been a mat- 
ter of pride and gratification to the 
friends of the college. 


When I entered Tufts in 1891, it 
was still for young men only. I had 
an excellent opportunity to observe 
the class of girls many of the boys 
scraped acquaintance with, and many 
of these “college widows” were noto- 
rious common characters in the neigh- 
boring communities. They appeared 
on the Hill more or less frequently, 
with their student hangers-on. During 
my Sophomore year, co-education was 
established at Tufts College. The 
boys took more pride in their man- 
ners and personal appearance, their 
lessons were better prepared than be- 
fore, there was a great improvement 
in the class of girls attending 
the college dances and similar 
functions, and the “college widow” 
took a much-needed vacation. In 
spite of the beneficent’ effects 
of co-education on both sexes, a 
spirit of jealousy crept into the minds 
of some of the young men who saw 
scholastic honors slipping away from 
them because of the higher averages 
attained by the young women. This 
feeling of envy caused a reaction to 
set in against the girls, leading to a 
demand for a separate establishment 
for women. I remember vividly how 
my own class vociferously celebrated 
its emancipation from “female thral- 
dom” and competition on class day in 





this wise: 


“We thank the Lord that we've lived 
alone, 

Without a girl upon the throné. 

The only class that’s now alive 

The glorious class of ninety-five.” 


Since that eventful day, the girls 
have continued to take advantage of 
the open door at Tufts in increasing 
numbers, and they have captured the 
Phi Beta Kappa elections to an extent 
out of proportion to their numbers, 
and in a way highly annoying and dis- 
concerting to their less studious but 
quite as ambitious brothers. So the 
announcement has gone forth that on 
April 12 the trustees will settle the co- 
education question. The annual report 
of President Hamilton, recently re- 
ceived, does not mention the subject, 
so that the news that the trustees will 
adopt a segregation policy on April 
12 comes as somewhat of a shock. 
There are those who believe in a pol- 
icy of “segregation” in treating an un- 
fortunate class of women in the cities. 
They would be found on the side of 
those who favor segregating Tufts 
women so that Tufts men will be free 
from all harm. Segregation is un- 
healthy and distasteful. It is direct- 
ly opposed to co-education, and is sure 
to result in an inferior kind of in- 
struction for women. The proposed 
step, at this time of national uplift for 
women, is most reactionary, and en- 
tirely unworthy of the good name of 
Tufts. As the father of three daugh- 
ters whom I had hoped one day to 
send to Tufts, I protest with all my 
power against the injustice of this pro- 
posed action. I not only favor co-edu- 
cation, but I believe it eminently fit- 
ting, in a college enjoying the bene- 
factions of women as well as men, 
and with almost as many women as 
men in the liberal arts courses, that 
women should be represented on the 
board of trustees, and I have taken 
much pleasure the last two years in 
casting my ballot for qualified women 
for that high office. However, I am in- 
clined to agree with a staunch friend 
of the college that, with segregation in 
the air (and its natural accompani- 
ment of inferiority), women are not 
likely to be put in places of privilege 
or power. 

The Association of Tufts Alumnae 
should at once make an organized ef- 
fort to look up the broad-minded men 
on the board of trustees, and try to get 
their influence to work on this ques- 
tion. It seems incredible that the 
faculty are opposed to the presence 
of women, although the attitude of 
President Hamilton has its influence. 
With the honored names of Capen, 
Shipman, Dolbear, Brown, Tonsey, 
Kingsley, Marshall, Knight, Fay, Har- 
mon, Anthony and Ransom renpresent- 
ed among the female graduates, it is 
hard to understand opposition from 
that source. 

At Wesleyan, the young ladies, 
through no fault of their own, were 
subjected to a social boycott by their 
fellow students, who admitted it with- 
out a blush. This lack of respect for 
womanhood and disregard of common 
decency and of the rights of fellow 
students deserves public reprobation 
and contempt. The president of the 
undergraduate body confessed openly 
to their systematic injustice and low 
ideals, and bragged of bringing the 
trustees to add injury to insult by 
closing Wesleyan’s doors to women, to 
their shame, be it said. Is Wesleyan’s 
example to be followed by Tufts? 
Friends of progress, of justice and of 
the higher education of young women 
and men on equal terms and on nor- 
mal lines, stand up and be counted! 
In the name of our daughters and sis- 
ters, protest against this proposed re- 
action, April 12. 

Edward Perkins Clarke, 95. 
Member Ex. Com., Conn. Tufts Alumni 
Association. 
Mystic, Conn., March 28, 1910. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The International Kindergarten As- 
sociation is to have its annual conven- 
tion in St. Louis this month, and the 
local teachers are making great prep- 
arations for it. 


The Western Journal of Education 
stands for the right of women to hold 
high official position without regard to 
sex. The eligibility of women to hold 
office should not be based on gallantry 
or expediency, but upon merit.— 
Western Journal of Education. 


Rev. John C. Kimball, late of Green- 
field, Mass., has bequeathed $500 for 
suffrage work, as a memorial to his 
wife, Mrs. Emily O. Kimball. Part of 
the money is to be used in Connecti- 
cut, and part in Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire. 


The National Child Labor Commit- 
tee announces the establishment of a 
department offering lantern slides il- 
lustrative of conditions in child-em- 
ploying industries. Out of the 500 
slides now in its possession the Com- 
mittee has prepared a special series 
of seventy-five, which, together with a 
lecture are available at the rate of $2 
plus the cost of transportation. 


Letters have been mailed by the “No 
Vote, No Tax League” of Chicago to 
the 5500 women of Cook county who 
pay personal taxes. The recipients 
will be asked to unite with the League 
in a suit seeking to enjoin the authori- 
ties from collecting a personal tax 
from these women. Membership in 
the League will be the only require- 
ment for becoming a party to the suit. 

Mrs. Carroll, wife of the Governor 


of Iowa, cays she means to go before 
the Legisiature and ask for a law re- 





quiring that the girls in the seventh 


and eighth grades of the public 
schools shall be taught “the science 
of motherhood.” No doubt they need 
it, but the boys need even more to be 
taught something about the duties and 
responsibilities of fatherhood. Let 
the needed instruction be given to 
both. 


Two rival societies of the Bowling 
Green Business University recently 
debated the woman suffrage question. 
The affirmative was taken by L. Paul 
Whittaker, Cassius Clay Smith and 
Murl E. Pace, and the judges decided 
in their favor. When the defeated 
orators congratulated their opponents 
one of the victors generously said: 
“It is no particular credit to us that 
we won. All the arguments are on 
our side.” 


When the National Society of Colo- 
nial Dames of America meets in 
Washington, D. C., on April 27, it is 
said there will be a fight made by fn- 
surgents who have raised the cry of 
“no taxation without representation.” 
The insurgents oppose the clause of 
the constitution which provides that 
each of the original Colonial States 
and the District of Columbia can send 
five delegates, while the 22 non-Colo- 
nial States in the organization can 
send only one each. 


It is reported that the “No Vote, No 
Tax” Association of Chicago will send 
a special train to Washington, D. C., 
to urge upon the National Convention 
the importance of this line of propa- 
ganda work. Led by Miss Belle 
Squire, the members of this new club 
counsel women to refuse payment of 
their personal taxes, and to put off the 
payment of their other taxes until the 
last day permitted by the law. If all 
women tax-payers would do this, it 
would give the city government much 
trouble, 


Traveling libraries are the latest 
device for carrying the gospel of wo- 
man suffrage to those who sit in dark- 
ness. The idea originated with Prof. 
Miriam Cary Thomas, president of 
Bryn Mawr, and the Collegiate Equal 
Suffrage League has undertaken to 
put it into operation, while the Na- 
tional Woman Suffrage Association is 
paying the expenses. The little 
trunks made specially for the purpose 
and each holding 25 books are now be- 
ing sent out from No. 505 Fifth av- 
enue to colleges in various parts of 
the country. Each trunk is allowed 
to remain for ten days, then it is re- 
turned to headquarters and another is 
dispatched in its place, while the first 
lot is forwarded to another destina- 
tion. 





HUMOROUS. 


“Ho, all ye dyspeptics!” says a 
quack at the head of his advertise- 
ment. If they would hoe vigorously, 
they might not need any medicine.— 
Christian Register. 


She: “I thought you told me that 
your friend had very little to say.” He: 
“I did.” She: “But he hasn’t stopped 
talking since he came here, an hour 
ago!” He: “True. But he hasn’t said 
anything.”’—Judge. 


Mysterious Stranger (to young 
George Washington): “Never mind 
who I am! The important thing is 
that my great-great-great-great grand- 
son will be Gifford Pinchot. And I re- 
peat, How dare you destroy that tree?” 
—Puck. 


Asked the Progressive Woman of 
the Beauty Culturist: “Don’t you think 
women should exercise the suffrage?” 

“Certainly. My method will increase 
it two inches.’’—Puck. 


“Tl want a few colored illustrations 
of beets and tomatoes.” 

“Life size?” inquired the artist. 

“Catalogue size,” replied the seeds- 
man, with a significant smile.—Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 


Michael Dugan, a journeyman 
plumber, was sent to the Hightower 
mansion to repair a gas leak in the 
drawing-room. The butler said to 
Dugan: “You are requested to be care- 
ful of the floors. They have just been 
polished.” ‘“They’s no danger iv me 
slippin’ on thim,” replied Dugan. “I 
hoy spikes in me_ shoes.”—Lippin- 
cott’s. 


The ever-burning question, “What 
shall we do with our boys?” seems to 
be satisfactorily answered fm the fol- 
lowing advertisement, which appears 
in the window of a Farringdon Road 
butcher’s shop: “Wanted, a respect- 
able boy for beef sausages.”—London 
Tribune. 


SUFFRAGE LITERARY BUREAU. 


The Publication Committee of the 
Equal Franchise Society will read 
manuscripts on suffrage, and place 
them, if possible, in magazines and 
newspapers. Postage for return must 
be enclosed. 

Address Mrs. J. C. Finch, Room 
295-A, No. 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 





WOMEN INVESTORS. 


Why not trade with Women? We 
deal in stocks and bonds which insure 
Security with Profit. 


If you have non-dividend paying 
stock, bring it with you and exchange 
for something of value. 


E. L. Lowell, 
60 State St. 


"JUS SUFFRAGL 
The Organ of the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance. 


Published monthly, in English, by Mar- 
tina Kramers, at 92 Kruiskade, Rotterdam, 
Holland; price 82 cents a year. Gives the 
news of the organized movement for 
woman suffrage all over the world. 

The Woman’s Journal will forward 
subscriptions, if desired; but in that case 
10 cents additional should be enclosed to 
cover cost of money order and postage. 





TO LET.—A large, pleasant room, 
well furnished, near street cars; all 
modern conveniences. Mrs. Gilbert, 
109 Pleasant street, Dorchester. 





BOARD AND LODCINC 

First-class board and lodging, permanent or 
transient, may be had with Miss A. Dillet, 19 
Westminster Ave., Roxbury, Mass., steam heat, 
open plumbing, all modern conveniences. 
Owing to the peculiar construction of the house 
every room is a corner room with sunshine and 
fresh air. Miss Dillet is a trained nurse, and 
was for years at the head of the surgics) depart- 
ment of the New England Hospital for women 
and children. Can give skilled care to elderly 
poor orinvalids. Pleasant situation. House 
as sun parlor and open piazza. Easy access to 
Washington Street and Egleston Square cars. 
Best References. Telephone, Roxbury 2164-5. 





THE FORERUNNER 
A monthly magazine of tales, essays and verse, 
edited and written wholly by CHARLOTTE 
PERKINS GILMAN, 67 Chariton $St., New York 
City, $1.00 per year. F 





EXPERIENCED HOUSEKEEPER. 


Experienced New England working 
housekeeper of middle age desires to 
take full charge in small family— 
father with grown sons or with one 
child—or business woman away in 
the daytime. Careful attention to the 
details of home making. References. 
Address B. W., 47 Tyler ,St., Lowell, 
Mass. 





An Irishman visited a tuberculosis 
exhibit, where lungs, both healthy and 
diseased, were displayed preserved in 
glass jars. After carefully studying 
one marked “Cured _ tuberculosis 
lung,” he turned to the physician and 
said: 

“Perhaps it’s because Oi’m Irish, 
but if ye cured th’ patient, how could 
ye have his lung in a bottle?”—Lippin- 
cott’s. 


Professor Percival Lowell tells an 
amusing story of an old woman he 
once had as housekeeper, to whom he 
made a sportive offer. “Janet,” he 
said to her one day, “the very next 
planet I discover I will make you a 
present of $5.” “You are very kind, 
sir,’ she replied, “and I am sure I 
hope you will discover one soon.” 
Several months went by, and no 
planets were discovered. “The fact 
of the matter is, ma’am,” confided the 
old woman at last to Mrs. Lowell, “I 
do think the professor goes out at 
night and discovers planets on the 
sly.”—Washington Star. 


A boy of twelve, with an air of 
melancholy resignation, handed to his 
teacher the following note from his 
mother: : 

Dear Sir.—Please excuse James for 
not being present yesterday. 

He played truant, but you needn’t 
whip him for it, as the boy he played 
truant with and him fell out, and he 
licked James; and a man they threw 
stones at caught him and licked him; 
and the driver of a cart they hung on 
to licked him; and the owner of a 
cat they chased licked him. , Then I 
licked him when he came home, after 
which his father licked him; and IT 
had to give him another for being 
impudent to me for telling his father. 
So you need not lick him until next 
time. 

He thinks he will attend regular in 
future.—The Christian Advocate. 








The Red Glove Shop 


and Home occasions 





Has a splendid showing of Gloves for mer. and women for Street 


All Gloves Warranted the Best obtainable 
for the Price 


F. FISK 


322 Boylston Street 


at $1.50 and $2.00 
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